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Turks, who had migrated from the Far East. At the opening
of the tenth century, the most important of these were the
Patzinaks to the north of the Black Sea ; the Magyars, who
by 911 had been forced to leave their earlier settlement and
had migrated to Pannonia, where they formed an alien
wedge interposed between Slav peoples to the north and
south of them ; and above all the Bulgars, whose first settle-
ment had been made in the seventh century, and whose
empire now extended, with the Danube as far as Belgrade as
its northern frontier, from the Black Sea through Thrace
and Macedon almost, though not quite, to the Adriatic. In
dealing with these and other similar hordes the Emperor was
sometimes reduced to the expedient of buying them off.
Often he could use one against the other ; the Patzinaks were
on the whole friendly to the Empire and especially hostile to
Kiev; the Magyars, once in Pannonia, were dangerous only
to Bulgaria. And he gained a certain advantage by the
Christianisation of the Slavs in the ninth century. Though
Bohemia and Moravia joined the Western Church, Russia
became attached to the Eastern; and Bulgaria, which had
adopted the Slav language, was similarly Christianised and
joined the Eastern Church. Through the Patriarch of
Constantinople, whose master he was, the Emperor gained a
measure of control within the newly converted countries.

Bulgaria was by now the most constant source of danger The
to the Empire. When Constantine VII succeeded Leo
in 912, the ruler of Bulgaria was Simeon, whose father, the
famous Boris, had abdicated many years before his death in Simeon
907 and had retired to a monastery. Simeon's ambition was
to create a rival Empire to that of Constantinople and to
extend it by conquests, and he soon broke off the friendly
relations his father had maintained with the Eastern
Emperors. Leo VI called in the Magyars against him;
Simeon allied himself with the Patzinaks, and their joint
victories over the Magyars caused the latter to migrate
definitely to Pannonia. In 917, when the Council of Regency
was in office, he annihilated a Byzantine army at Anchialus,
and in 923 captured Hadrianople and laid siege to Con-
stantinople. Here, after a curious interview with the
Emperor Romanus Lecapenus and the Patriarch Nicholas, he
asserted two of his aims, taking to himself the title of Tsar,
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